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THE SOUTH CAROLINA LIQUOR LAW. 

BY THE HON-. B. K. TILLMAN, GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 



To the student of social science and government a brief his- 
tory of what is known as the Dispensary Law, under which all 
liquors containing alcohol are " dispensed " or sold by State officers, 
must prove interesting. The prohibition sentiment is very strong 
in South Carolina, and has been growing stronger year by year. At 
the Democratic primaries held in August, 1892, the question of 
"prohibition" or "no prohibition" was voted on, though it 
was not made an issue — the abstract proposition being merely 
submitted. "Prohibition" received 38,890 votes, " no prohibi- 
tion" received 29,464 votes, while 20,008 voters did not feel 
eiiough interest to cast a ballot either way. 

When the General Assembly met in November following, 
many members felt that they were instructed to vote for a prohi- 
bition law, and a committee of leading prohibitionists drafted 
a most stringent bill, embodying the most approved features of 
the Maine, Iowa, and Kansas liquor laws, with some original pro- 
visions of their own. This was amended by the prohibitionists 
themselves under the light of discussion — loosening the screws in 
places and tightening them in others. It finally passed the 
House by a good majority. It reached the Senate a week before 
the time fixed for adjournment, and that body was in a quandary. 
Prohibition in theory is beautiful. Many towns and a few coun- 
ties in South Carolina had tried it, however, and the majority of 
the Senate was sceptical as to its practical enforcement. The 
Governor, in his message, had pointed out the difficulties and fail- 
ures along that line, and mentioned the Dispensary system then 
and now in operation at Athens, Ga., as worthy of careful study 
in dealing with the liquor problem. After three days of anxious 
consultation and discussion, the Dispensary bill was introduced 
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by the Hon. J. G. Evans, of Aiken, as a substitute for the bill 
passed by the House. With a few amendments, it was rushed 
through and sent to the House on the last night of the session ; 
not without a desperate fight on the part of the advocates of 
license, however, and an all-night session to force the second 
reading. The House had no time to examine or alter the bill. It 
was accepted and amended in title to suit its new purpose, be- 
coming an " Act to prohibit the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage within this State, except as 
herein provided." 

The Dispensary Act as it became a law was the " prohibition 
bill " almost in its entirety, only such changes being made as 
were required by the change of purpose. In the original the 
dispensers were allowed to sell liquor only for " sacramental, 
medicinal, and mechanical uses. '' In the substitute the buyer is 
required to give no reason for buying or to say to what use it is 
to be put. He is simply required to sign a written request for 
liquor, stating his age, residence, and the quantity and kind of 
liquor wanted, to pay the cost, take the sealed package, and depart. 
Under the original bill the dispenser furnished his own capital to 
run the business. In the substitute the State furnishes all 
capital, and owns all liquors until sold to the consumer. It is 
curious to note the evolution of the Dispensary idea. All the 
safeguards and schemes, to convict and punish the illicit seller of 
liquor, which the ingenuity and study of the prohibitionists 
everywhere had advised during forty years are embodied in the 
law. But instead of being there to prevent its sale as a beverage, 
they are there to prevent the sale by any except the State's offi- 
cers. The prohibition idea attempts to amend the morals and 
habits of the people by legislative enactment, and says, "Thou 
shaltnot drink intoxicants as a beverage." The Dispensary looks 
to the same result — the restraint of the evil — but in a different 
way. Its advocates argue : 

" Men cannot be controlled as to their personal appetites and passions 
from without. Self-control can alone be relied on in such case3. All 
human beings of both sexes feel the need of and at times indulge in 
stimulants of some kind when they can get them — whiskey, wine, beer, 
tea, coffee, tobacco, absinthe, chloral, opium, quinine, or some other of the 
long list which it is useless to enumerate here. Nearly all these are harm- 
less used in moderation. Most of them are beneficial under certain condi- 
tions ; none are absolute curses except when abused. Let us deal with 
men as they are and try to restrain them in the abuse of alcoholic drinks, — 
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not attempt the impossible by endeavoring to prevent their using liquors 
at all." 

And how has the experiment succeeded ? The Dispensary 
Law has been and still is the one absorbing, never-ending topic of 
discussion, and it has produced some comical alignments and 
alliances in the efforts to obstruct and defeat it. Newspapers 
which have always fought prohibition, and those known as the 
organs of the whiskey ring, have suddenly become strong advo- 
cates of prohibition. Prohibitionists who are so radical in their 
views that the uncharitable call them "cranks "have been found 
shoulder to shoulder with barkeepers and whiskey dealers in 
opposing it ; and while many eminent divines have lent it their 
aid and indorsement, others are bitter in its denunciation. The 
more moderate prohibitionists are delighted with it. The whiskey 
men are more bitter in their opposition to it than they have ever 
been toward prohibition. 

The law went into effect on July 1, and on the night of the 
30th of June every bar in the State closed its doors. The work 
of preparation, organization, and arrangements for the control of 
so mammoth a business had been going on for several months. 
It is safe to say that no member of the General Assembly, and 
very few others — certainly not myself — ever conceived the magni- 
tude of the undertaking ; and yet, after it has been in operation 
four months, the ramifications, complications, and ultimate 
growth of the business are still subjects of conjecture and wonder. 

All of the legal whiskey traffic has been turned into one 
channel, flowing to Columbia, the central distributing depot. 
Agricultural Hall, a large two-story building with a cellar, thus 
making three stories, 167 feet by 35 feet, had been turned into a 
bottling- works. It is only a question of time when the ei'ection of 
much larger quarters on the railroad will be necessary. Fifty-four 
employees, working ten hours every day, are kept busy bottling, 
and we find it almost impossible to keep the local dispensaries 
in stock, and that, too, when I think it safe to say that not more 
than one-half of the liquor being drunk in the State at this 
time has passed through the Dispensary. Large quantities were 
purchased in advance, or in anticipation of the law going into 
effect, by consumers, while there is hardly a train entering the 
State, day or night, passenger or freight, which does not haul 
contraband liquor. Some of the railroads are yielding a measure 
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of obedience to the law, but most of them openly defy it or lend 
their assistance to smuggling liquor into the State. 

I have had prepared tables covering the operations of the 
State Dispensary and of the County Dispensaries up to the 31st 
of October, the end of our fiscal year. A careful examination 
of these figures will show that the Dispensary has been more than 
self-sustaining. The gross sales to consumers for the first four 
months, under all the difficulties and obstacles, have been 
$166,643; expenses of State Dispensary, $72,566; expenses of the 
county dispensaries, $20,054; net profit of State Dispensary, $32,- 
198; of the Counties', $20,295. The cheapest grade of whiskey is 
sold at $3.00 per gallon in any quantity from four gallons down to 
a half-pint. During the month of July twenty-nine Dispensaries 
were running; in August, thirty-nine; in September, forty-seven; in 
October, fifty-one. One has been discontinued, leaving fifty now 
in operation. The number of clerks to Dispensers and assistants 
is twenty-four. The salaries of these local officers have been fixed 
by the State Board, and range from $1,000 to $300 per annum. 
Where the magnitude of the business requires it, the Dispenser is 
given one or more assistants, but in no case is the salary more 
than $1,000. 

Hitherto under the license system the several counties 
have derived a revenue of $100 for each license, aggregating 
last year for the entire State $81,100. Of this, four coun- 
ties — Charleston, Beaufort, Berkeley, and Colleton — received 
$57,200, leaving $23,900 for the other thirty-one counties. The 
State received nothing. In the cities and towns the licenses 
varied, but the aggregate of all towns in the State for last year 
was $134,372. It is impossible to do more as yet than give an 
approximation as to what revenue the State, counties, and towns 
will derive from the change in the method of controlling the 
liquor traffic. It is safe to say, however, that if the towns cease 
their unreasonable and senseless opposition, and three-fourths of 
the liquor which under any conditions will be consumed in that 
State shall pass through the Dispensary, the revenue of the 
towns will not be decreased from what it was formerly, that the 
counties will receive as much, and the State will obtain a revenue 
equal at least to both of these.* 

* Notk.— The State gets one-balf the profits ; the county one-fourth, and the 
municipality one-fourth. 
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But, although that revenue is not to be despised, the law 
does not rest on a revenue basis, was not enacted for that 
purpose, and cannot be defended on that ground. It rests 
wholly on its claim to being the best method of controlling the 
evils which are inherent and inseparable from the intemperate 
use of liquors, and must stand or fall on its merits as compared 
with other methods of controlling the evil. When the law first 
went into effect, outside of the city of Charleston there was almost 
a total cessation of the illicit sale ; but, as time wore on, the men 
who have always dealt in liquors and grown rich thereby became 
more and more emboldened to disobey the law, mainly by the 
encouragement given them by the leading daily newspapers, 
which promised them immunity from punishment by juries, and 
presented the spectacle of the teachers of the people inculcating 
disobedience to law. 

While the figures in the following table may be misleading, 
and will doubtless be modified by later statistics, showing the rel- 
ative amount of drunkenness in like periods before and since the 
law went into effect, the table has been prepared to give suoh 
data as could be obtained. It is made up of the official responses 
by the mayors and intendants of the cities and towns to a circu- 
lar asking for information. It may be as well to remark, in pass- 
ing, that the principal opposition to the law is among the citizens 
of town and cities, and many of them are unwilling witnesses. 
This is shown by the fact that, oat of seventy-five circulars sent 
to all the principal cities and towns, responses were received from 
only thirty-three. 

The United States Government considers liquor a legitimate and 
proper source of revenue, and it derives therefrom about $100,000,- 
000 annually. It will not be denied by any advocate of temperance 
or prohibition that it is a proper subject of taxation; and if it were 
proposed to remove the tax, which would inevitably reduce the 
cost to consumers at least three-fourths, there would be a uni- 
versal howl by these two classes of citizens. The State, in the ex- 
ercise of its police power for the ostensible preservation of the 
public health and morals, has, time out of mind, required a license, 
and the towns and cities in turn required license ; and while it is 
true that the State derived no revenue, and sought only to restrict 
the traffic within the limits of such municipalities as saw fit to 
grant licenses, it cannot be denied that the raising of revenue to 
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REPORT FROM TOWNS AND CITIES, OF ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS AND DISORDER 
ARISINCI FROM LIQUOR DRISKINQ FOR A LIKE PERIOD BEFORE AND SINCE THE 
DISPENSARY LAW WENT INTO EFFECT. 
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Seventeen towns; thirty-three reported, but eleven had no arrests in either year. 
* No dispensary in these towns. 



support municipal governments has been the main factor in caus- 
ing licenses to be issued by the towns. It is far-fetched, unreason- 
able, then — hypocritical, in fact — to pretend that any disgrace can 
attach to the revenue feature. The men who are now most loud- 
mouthed in this pharisaical denunciation are the strongest advo- 
cates of the license system, and have had their municipal taxes 
reduced thereby. On the contrary, if it can be shown that under 
the Dispensary system there will be a reduction in the consump- 
tion of liquor, and a necessary reduction in crime and misery 
resulting from it, it must follow that the Dispensary, without 
regard to the revenue feature, is a long stride forward and an 
improvement on the license system. I will not pretend to say that 
it is as good as prohibition would be, but I do say that prohibi- 
tion, here or anywhere else, is impossible, and the only question 
is how best to regulate the traffic so as to minimize the inevitable 
injury to society inseparable from the sale of liquor under any 
circumstances. The claims of the Dispensary to support, and its 
superiority over any form of licensing, rest on the following 
grounds : 

VOL. clviii. — no. 447. 10 
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1st. The element of personal profit is destroyed, thereby remov- 
ing the incentive to increase the sales. 

2d. A pure article is guaranteed, as it is subject to chemical 
analysis. 

3d. The consumer obtains honest measure of standard 
strength. 

4th. Treating is stopped, as the bottles are not opened on the 
premises. 

5th. It is sold only in the daytime ; this under a regulation 
of the Board, and not under the law. 

6th. The concomitants of ice, sugar, lemons, etc., being re- 
moved, there is not the same inclination to drink remaining, and 
the closing of the saloons, especially at night, and the prohibi- 
tion of its sale by the drink, destroy the enticements and seduc- 
tions which have caused so many men and boys to be led astray 
and enter on the downward course. 

7th. It is sold only for cash, and there is no longer " chalking 
up " for daily drinks against pay-day. The workingman buys his 
bottle of whiskey Saturday night and carries the rest of his wages 
home. 

8th. Gambling-dens, poolrooms, and lewd houses, which have 
hitherto been run almost invariably in connection with the 
saloons, which were thus a stimulus to vice, separated from the 
sale of liquor, have had their patronage reduced to a minimum, 
and there must necessarily follow a decrease of crime. 

9th. The local whiskey rings, which have been the curse of 
every municipality in the State, and have always controlled muni- 
cipal elections, have been torn up root and branch, and the influ- 
ence of the barkeeper as a political manipulator is absolutely 
destroyed. The police, removed from the control of these de- 
bauching elements, will enforce the law against evil-doing with 
more vigor, and a higher tone and greater purity in all govern- 
mental affairs must result. 

To return to the question of revenue, there will be a maximum 
of benefit from the operation of the law from the standpoint of these 
advantages in proportion as there shall be a large revenue. In other 
words, the restrictions thrown around the consumption and use of 
liquor by the Dispensary law, and the benefits to arise therefrom, 
will be in proportion as the liquor consumed is purchased at the 
Dispensary rather than obtained from illicit sources. Some 
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fanatical, unreasonable people cry aloud against the iniquity of a 
government sharing in the "blood- money," as they term it, the 
tears of women and children, whose fathers, husbands, or brothers 
are addicted to the use of whiskey. It has already been shown 
that any system of license which leaves the element of personal 
profit untrammelled leaves this class of consumers utterly at the 
mercy of the owners of those dens of vice, the saloons. Men who 
are compelled to go in the daylight and get what liquor they want 
from a government officer, and then go elsewhere to consume it, 
will be likely to go home and be within the restraining influence 
of that charmed circle. 

It is urged that if the State control the traffic, it should sell 
only at such profit as will cover expenses, and no more. Is it not 
clear that if the price be fixed at that ratio it will act as a pre- 
mium on consumption by reason of the fact that a dollar will buy 
more whiskey that it does now ? On the other hand, an equally 
impracticable scheme is to put the price very high, and make the 
money that is spent on liquor go only a little way. It will be 
found here that, as in most things in life, " the middle way is the 
best." If the price is too high it puts a premium on the estab- 
lishment of " blind tigers," on smuggling, on the illicit sale in 
every way ; and, while the amount consumed will not be ap- 
preciably less, the indirect benefits to society arising from the rev- 
enue and by the destruction of all competition with the State are 
lost. Under the scale of prices, fixed by the State Board, on 
whiskey now sold iu South Carolina there is a handsome profit, 
while at the same time the liquor at retail is cheaper than it was 
when sold across the bar. Making allowances for the water- 
ing or other adulteration of the whiskey that was formerly con- 
sumed, a half-pint bottle of Dispensary whiskey that now costs 
twenty cents, and containing five average drinks, of far superior 
strength, would have cost fifty cents at least from a saloon. The 
profit on the half-pint goes to the reduction of the general tax, 
and the thirty cents saved to the consumer goes into his pocket 
for the support of his family. 

It is thus seen that whiskey at retail is cheaper than when it 
was bought from the saloons, while at wholesale or by the gallon 
it is considerably higher ; but the profit in its illicit sale not being 
very great in wholesale quantities, it is not likely that, after the 
law has been amended in the way experience has shown to be 
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necessary, there will be much competition with the Dispen- 
sary in wholesale quantities, by which I mean one or more gallons. 
It is the retailer with whom we have to deal ; and he thrives on 
political opposition and where there is no Dispensary. When 
swift and sure punishment shall be meted out to those who break 
the law, and when public opinion shall have been educated so 
that the violent opposition now existing shall gradually dis- 
appear, there will be small competition with the Dispensaries 
in the counties where they are located. 

The opponents of the law embrace three classes : first, citi- 
zens of towns whose municipal taxes are increased by the loss of 
the money formerly derived from licenses; second, the liquor deal- 
ers and their friends ; third, the men and their followers who 
were turned out of power when the present State officers of South 
Carolina were elected. These last constitute at least two-thirds 
of those fighting it, and their opposition is purely political. It 
may not be improper to add that the Judge of the United States 
District Court has decided that the word " arrival " in the Wilson 
law of 1890 means "reaching the point of destination and deliv- 
ery," * and although we have appealed the case to the United 
States Supreme Court, remembering the decision in the " origi- 
nal package " case, it is likely that Congress will have to be asked 
to declare that liquor " arrives " in a State as soon as it crosses 
its borders. 

The life of the law— its very backbone— is the State constabulary, 
officers appointed by the Governor and under his control alone, 
charged specially with its enforcement. Experience shows that 
elective officers are almost useless in this matter. They will not 
offend the electors and jeopardize their chances for re-election. In 
the light of the experience gained by six months' trial, the law has 
shown need of amendment in many particulars. The General 
Assembly, which has just adjourned, has incorporated these in a 
new statute : " To declare the law in reference to and further reg- 
ulate the use, sale, consumption, transportation, and disposition 
of alcoholic liquors or liquids within the State of South Carolina 

» Wilson Act. Sup., R. S. U. S., 779. 

Be it enacted, etc.. That all fermented, distilled, or other Intoxicating liquors or 
liquids transported into any State or Territory or remaining therein for use, con- 
sumption, sale or storage therein, shall upon arrival in such State or Territory be 
subject to the operation and effect of the laws of such State or Territory enacted in 
the exercise of its police powers, to the same extent and in the same manner as 
though such liquids or liquors had been produced in such State or Territory, and 
shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced therein in original 
packages or otherwise.— Aug. 8, 1890. 
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and to police the same." The student of jurisprudence will be 
struck with the changes which the Dispensary Act has undergone 
in the new law. When men are in earnest in trying to attain an 
object, no great amount of time is necessary to accomplish a 
great deal. It remains to be seen what progress has been made, 
but those best informed on the subject think the new law as great 
a stride towards perfecting the system as the old was an improve- 
ment on prohibition as tried in Iowa and Kansas. 

The readers of the metropolitan and other newspapers have 
been edified for months by the squibs and sneers about " South 
Carolina's barkeeping Governor." He takes pleasure in assuring 
the lovers of temperance throughout the land that the dispensary 
system is a grand success, as compared to the saloon from any 
standpoint of the license system ; and that three-fourths of his 
fellow-citizens are so much pleased with it that it is safe to proph- 
esy that never again will a barkeeper in South Carolina sell 
liquor by the drink under license from the State ; and before the 
next General Assembly meets, the illicit traffic in liquor will al- 
most cease. If the Supreme Court does not sustain the District 
Judge's construction of the Wilson law, it will be conr 
fined almost entirely to the " moonshiners" of our mountains. 
One of the best informed liquor-dealers in the State estimated 
our consumption under the old system at upwards of a million 
gallons per annum. There were six hundred saloons and four 
hundred druggists engaged in its sale in 1892 ; but under no 
circumstances will the number of Dispensaries ever exceed one 
hundred and twenty-five, and it is safe to say that the consump- 
tion will be reduced forty or fifty per cent. 

B. E. Tillman. 



